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A GOVERNMENT AGAINST A COUNTRY 


Steparius 


“By their fruit shall ye know them,” says the Bible, and 
this elementary and permanent criterion suffices in 
confronting the vast avalanche of words flowing from 
the propaganda mills of the Franco regime. It is not 
words, but deeds, that matter. 

So let our readers now judge for themselves the five 
fruits of the regime which we shall describe today. 


1. THE CRISIS IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
JUSTICE 

The Problem of the Independence of Justice and the 
Equality of all citizens before the Law. 

On June 22, 1959, the Boletin Oficial published a 
Decree issued by the Presidency of the Government on 
June 18, the “Decree of Judicial Taxes”, which provides 
for the payment by all solvent litigants in a trial of a 
series of set fees or taxes to the court. 

This Decree was intended to augment the financial 
remuneration of the judiciary, a profession of the most 
vital importance in every well organized society but one 
of the most underpaid in Spain, however its practical 
consequences have been the upsetting of the most 
fundamental principles of the administration of justice 
and the creation of a de facto situation which is both 
anti-juridical and anti-social. 

Subsequent to the publication of this Decree all the 
Colleges of Lawyers [bodies comprising every lawyer 
licensed to practice in a given area] of Spain, and 
particularly that of Madrid during November and 
December, went through a period of unrest which has 
converted these entities, insofar as is possible under a 
dictatorship, into the depositaries of the juridical con- 
science of the citizens, or the mouthpieces of the spirit 
of justice that is latent in the heart of every Spaniard. 

In July and August the Colleges of Lawyers of almost 
every Spanish province urgently convened unscheduled 
sessions and formulated protests to the Minister of 
Justice, the Secretary of the Presidency, the Procur- 
adores [i.e., members of the Cortes or Parliament, 
all of whom are appointed to office] and other author- 
ities. Soon mimeographed copies of these protests were 
circulating from province to province, thereby stimulat- 
ing more extraordinary sessions and protests among the 
remaining Colleges of Lawyers. Finally the wave of 
indignation reached Madrid and in a tumultuous special 
session of the Madrid College of Lawyers on November 
14 the question was raised of the possible dismissal of 
the Dean, Dr. Escobeda, who had turned a deaf ear to 
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insistent exhortations addressed to him by all the other 
Colleges of Lawyers throughout Spain, and who had 
taken a position with respect to the Minister of Justice 
and the Government which was totally at variance with 
that of the persons whom he supposedly represented. 

Dr. Escobeda was in fact dismissed from office by 
a vote of censure of the Madrid College Junta on 
November 30, and, just one month later, on December 
30, a new Dean was elected by democratic process. 
However, on that very same day, the Ministry of 
Justice issued a Decree which altered various Statutes of 
the Colleges of Lawyers, making it virtually impossible 
thereafter to convene unscheduled sessions of the Col- 
lege Juntas acting in opposition to their Deans and 
Governmental Juntas. 

Why this unrest in all the Colleges of Lawyers? Why 
the Decree of December 30 limiting the corporate life 
of these organizations which had aspired to a certain 
degree of autonomy? One could assemble a dossier of 
hundreds of pages were one to compile all the legal, 
philosophical, moral and political arguments invoked 
by the lawyers of Spain during the last few months in 
denunciation of the Decree of June 18, which, in fact, 
destroys the independence of the judiciary by making 
the judges interested parties in litigation, and which, 
furthermore, makes the citizens unequal in the eyes of 
the law, thereby restoring a situation typical of earlier 
periods in history. 

One of the great conquests of the American and 
French revolutions at the end of the 18th century was 
the establishment of the equality of all citizens in the 
eyes of the law. In the old society of “estates” each man 
was inherently endowed with a legalized social status, 
which placed him on a superior or inferior level with 
respect to the members of the other social classes. If he 
were of the upper classes then he was granted a series 
of privileges, even under circumstances in which these 
privileges were contrary to human reason. The liberal 
revolution put an end to these varying personal statuses 
and established, for once and for all, we believe, the 
universal norm of the equality of all citizens before 
the law. However as this was but an abstract principle 
whose implementation was dependent on the economic 
means at the disposal of the citizen in question, an 
institutionalization of this principle was called for which 
would make the equality of all citizens before the law 
a reality. This institutionalization was, and is, in every 
civilized country, the institution of the free dispensation 
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of justice. Obviously the 
universal norm of the equal- 
ity of all citizens before the 
law and the institution of 
the free dispensation of 
justice are so inseparable 
that if, for economic rea- 
sons, justice were no longer 
accessible to all citizens, 
then their legal equality 
would disappear as_ well. 
This is exactly what has 
happened in Spain as a result of the Judicial Decree 
of June 18, 1959, which establishes a system of re- 
muneration for the dispensation of justice, thereby op- 
posing the fundamental concept of an independent 
judiciary, equal for all and accessible to all. 

Extracts from some of the protests formulated against 
this Decree of June 18, such as the following, con- 
tained in an open letter sent on October 21, 1959, by 
Angel Garcia Oliveros, a lawyer of Saragossa, to the 
Dean of the College of Lawyers of Saragossa, may be 
of interest to our readers. Having established the anti- 
juridical character of the Decree of Judicial Taxes and 
its contradiction to the Fundamental Laws of State 
and the Organic Law of Judicial Power (which dates 
back to 1870), Sr. Garcia went to say: 

“ _.. To regard Justice, as does this Decree, as a 

service to be paid for by taxes, implies that different 

classes of Spaniards have been created, the equality 
postulated by the Fundamental Laws having dis- 
appeared . . . Such a situation could degencrate, 
in an atavistic-social stride backward, into the rule 
of the Law of the Jungle” . . . “In empowering the 
judge to ascertain the amount involved in a litiga- 
tion, a most elemental principle of legal procedure, 


that of the free dispensation of justice, has been 
violated.’ 


In the tumultuous session of the Madrid College of 
Lawyers held on November 14 an attorney, Sr. Zulueta, 
having first affirmed his deep respect for the judiciary, 
specified : 


ce 




















... I would not be able to sleep in peace if, 
while defending a client who is economically sol- 
vent, I would have to bear in mind the fact that 
in rendering their verdict the judges were being 
faced by the following dilemma: namely, that if 
they did not find my client guilty, they would 
receive no remuneration for their services . . .” 

The protest motion approved by the Madrid College of 

Lawyers on July 28, 1959, included severe criticism of 

a system which establishes the “voluntary variability of 

the Tax as a function of the trial,” going on to say: 


“The human embodiment of reason can not be in 
the direct and variable pay of litigants jand defend- 
ants. As men of law we believe this to be not a 
mere error but an offense.” 

On August 14 the Dean of the College of Lawyers of the 


Balearic Islands, Dr. Félix Pons, sent a protest to the 
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Dean of the Madrid College in which he complained of 
the latter’s passivity and deplored the crisis in the legal 
profession resulting from the Spaniards’ growing dis- 
inclination to resort to the law in settling disputes. 
Predicting that the Decree of June 18 “must be a mortal 
wound” (sic) to the legal profession, Dr. Pons went 
on to say, 

“ . the gravest result is that of having opened up 

a monstrous front of suspicion between the legal 

profession and the judiciary, who heretofore have 

worked together harmoniously under all circum- 


stances, and which can not but discredit the 
administration of justice.” 


The College of Lawyers of Cadiz composed one of the 
most energetic of protests during an extraordinary ses- 
sion convened on August 8, The members resolved to 
request the Procuradores in the Cortes representing the 
College of Lawyers, along with the other practicing 
lawyers in the Cortes, to formulate an appeal to the 
Government in accordance with Article 71 of the 
Regulations of the Cortes as approved by the Law of 
December 26, 1957, and, should said appeal be refused, 
for it then to be formulated in writing in accordance 
with Article 76 of the same Regulation. Furthermore, 
it was specified that 


“ce 


... they formulate a legal motion for the abroga- 
tion of said Decree. And should these measures fail 
to bring about the desired result, that they then 
resign from office as Procuradores in the Cortes 
on grounds that it is not possible for them to fulfill 
the representative mandate entrusted to them.” 


Naturally no appeal to the Cortes was forthcoming, nor 
could the Procuradores resign because of the lack of 
authenticity of their representation. As the Dean of the 
Madrid College himself said in trying to make excuses 
for himself during the stormy session of November 14, 


“ . although our constitutional texts say that 
Spain is an organic democracy, the truth, as every- 
one here assembled will attest to, is that we are 
living under a regime of force.” 
An indescribable uproar ensued. Several lawyers rebuk- 
ed Dr. Escobeda, asking him if this remark had been 
made at the instance of the Minister of Justice. To 
this the Dean replied: 
“The Minister indicated to me, and to the 
members of the General Council of the College of 
Lawyers, his firm determination to retain the 
Decree, as the Government realizes that to accede 
to its revocation would be a sign of weakness. . .” 
There is something to this argument. Since classical 


times writers on political science have always founded 
the fortress of good government on the administration 
of justice. But evidently Aristotle, Cicero and Father 
Suarez were all mistaken; for here we have a govern- 
ment which spontaneously legislates outrages, and then 
maintains that its strength lies in perpetuating them. 
The lawyers of Spain have taken note of the fact 
that the people are less and less inclined to resort to the 
administration of justice. Already statistics show a 
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vertical decline in the number of trials; only litigation 
resulting from transportation accidents or disputes over 
tenancies, a result of the remorseless struggle for housing, 
continue to fill the court dockets. But what can a work- 
man earning 1,500 pesetas ($25) a month do, when he 
is evicted from his home, if the administration regards 
him as being solvent, legally speaking? And what re- 
dress is left to a poor man who, losing a relative in an 
accident finds that, according to the terms of the new 
Decree, he must deposit 500 pesetas with the court as 
remuneration for the coroner? 





This incredible state of affairs has a background with 
which the author is somewhat familiar and which is 
worth relating here. 

The Minister of Justice wished to do something to 
relieve the situation of the members of the Judiciary, 
whose salaries, fixed in the National Budget by a Law of 
1953, are so low that their professional dedication can 
not fail to be affected. However, the Minister is aware 
of the impropriety of increasing their financial remuner- 
ation by means of a system which makes the judges 
interested parties in litigations, yet he found it impos- 
sible to file a request with the Ministry of the Treasury 
for a higher appropriation because, were he to do so, 
then all the other ministries would immediately follow 
suit. As the Minister of Justice said to the Dean of a 
College of Lawyers of an important city, 


“If we include a pay increase for the members of 
the judiciary in the National Budget, then we 
would also have to include a pay increase for all 
the generals of the Army, and this is something 
which the Spanish Treasury could not stand at the 
present moment of financial stabilization.” 

Everyone knows that the burden of the Army on the 


Spanish Treasury is a very onerous one; but to have 
gone so far as to destroy the organization of justice 
and to have erased a juridicial victory as transcendent 
as was that of the equality of all citizens before the 
law, thereby casting doubt on the fundamental objec- 
tives of justice in a modern society which pretends to be 
stable and well-organized, all out of fear of increasing 
this burden on the Army, seems to us far too high a 
price. 

Then, too, let us take note of the fact that with 
the Decree of December 30 which modifies the Statutes 
of the College of Lawyers, a mortal blow has been 
dealt to any possible democratization of their corporate 
existence. The “Organic Democracy” of which the 
regime boasts does not permit the most minimal 
democratic authenticity, because, no matter how slight, 
such an authenticity would be a threat to the immense 
fictitious edifice which is the regime. 

Today many Spanish lawyers believe that it would be 
more honest for the government to revert to the system 
prevailing prior to 1952, whereby the Deans of the 
Colleges of Lawyers were appointed by Ministerial 
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Decree. Then there would be no danger to the regime 
that the representatives of the nation’s lawyers would 
be the very ones to defend the universal principles of 
justice against the regime’s Minister of Justice. 


2. INCONSISTENCIES OF ECONOMIC 
ADMINISTRATION 

Stabilization, Investment and Public Expenditures. 
The Increase in the Military Budget for 1960-1961. 
Since he first became Minister of the Treasury in 
February, 1957, Lieutenant-Colonel Navarro Rubio has 
always advocated a policy of containment of public 
expenditures. Already in the second half of 1957 some 
important anti-inflationary measures were taken. Both 
Sr. Navarro Rubio and his colleague in the Ministry of 
Commerce, Sr. Ullastres, have spoken on_ several 
occasions in public or before the Cortes of the urgent 
need for a policy of economy and guided investment. 
If on the one hand monetary stabilization seemed to 
be holding back the nation’s economic development, 
on the other hand a channeling of capital into produc- 
tive investments was proposed as a means of staving off 
economic stagnation. As in all under-developed coun- 
tries, Spain suffers from a shortage of capital; hence 
the great importance of making the best use of what 
capital there is. 

In the middle of November, 1959, the Minister of 
the Treasury submitted a draft of the national budget 
for the two year period, 1960-61, to the Cortes. At that 
time the Franco press reported to the public that 


. . the expenditures anticipated for 1960 are 
hardly more than 7% above those of the year 
before, only a very moderate increase which reflects 
the rule of austerity governing his [the minister’s] 
actions.” 


However it turns out that this “rule of austerity” is 
conspicuously absent when it comes to the anticipated 
routine annual expenses of the Army. Whereas this 
came to 5,985.3 millions of pesetas in 1959, the draft 
of the budget for 1960 as submitted to the Cortes by Sr. 
Navarro includes an appropriation of 8,051.8 millions 
for the Army in 1960, or an increase of 34.5% over 
last year’s appropriation. The National Budget ap- 
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proved by the Cortes at the end of December provides 
an amount for the ordinary routine expenses of the 
Army which is hardly any less than that anticipated in 
Sr. Navarro’s proposals. 

We had been told that 1960 was to be the year in 
which our “stabilization” policies were to be firmly 
established, and in which the greatest care was to be 
taken in planning our public investments. But the 
figures are only too eloquent as far as the “stabilization” 
of the military expenditures is concerned: 


Routine Budget of the Ministry of the Army 
(In millions of pesetas) 
1957 1958 1959 1960 
5,668.9 5,665.6 5,985.3 7,995.8 


The Minister of the Treasury might perhaps argue that 
inasmuch as he has now improved resources at his dis- 
posal for increasing the fiscal revenue, the Government 
can assign a bigger appropriation to military spending 
without this having to affect the size of any other ap- 
propriation. But from a more general point of view 
other factors must be born in mind: namely, that 
since the end of the Civil War the importance of private 
capital in the Spanish economy has diminished consid- 
erably, and that governmental funds have consequently 
taken on greater importance as a motivating factor. In 
the present period of economic contraction due to 
anti-inflationary measures, the improved internal 
revenue makes the public capital even more important, 
as it is probable that the increase in the fiscal revenue 
has been attained at the expense of private investment. 
Thus all public funds withdrawn from productive in- 
vestment and allocated to nonproductive expenses are 
being misused. No doubt the Minister of the Treasury 
knows this, but, as his personal political position has 
been affected by the more or less subterranian criti- 
cism of “expansionist” [i.e., favoring increased ex- 
penditures] Ministries such as those of Industry, the 
Navy, Housing, Sindicatos, Labor, he has used the 
National Budget in order to gratify, among others, the 
Ministry of the Army, thereby reenforcing his own 
political position at the cost of some obvious and 
orthodox standards of economic policy. 














3. CHANGE OF NAMES, BUT NOT OF 
PROCEDURES: IMPORT LICENSES, AND 
IMPORTS OF “PRODUCTS IN BULK”. 

A paragraph in the report prepared by the O.E.E.C. 
on Spain’s economy early in 1959 noted that in Spain 
it was more profitable to traffic in import licenses 
than to produce new goods. When the Decrees of 
economic stabilization and liberalization were published 
at the end of July, 1959, the Minister of Commerce 
spoke of a cleaning up of the economic administration. 
At the time many of us thought it possible that, with 
this new freedom, the costly detours confronting so 
many industrialists impelled by an urgent need to import 
raw materials or machinery, for instance, would dis- 
appear. Above all, there were the detours related to 
ministerial influence, obtained at times via the most 
picturesque channels (though at equally exorbitant 
prices). In reality the disappearance of the illegal profits 
of so many intermediaries in the import transactions 
constituted an acid test whereby we could assess the 
regime’s chances of self-reform, of being able to cure 
itself of its own vices. Was it possible that the regime 
would cut off its followers, so strategically placed in 
the channels of ministerial influence, from these means 
of earning their livelihood? Were it capable of such a 
step then, obviously, it would also be capable of 
modifying, to a certain degree, its internal structure, 
thereby giving reason to those optimists who maintain 
that with time and good will the Franco dictatorship 
will convert itself into a State of Law comparable to 
any civilized democratic nation of the West. 

Unfortunately the regime has shown itself incapable 
of this. The words have changed, but the facts remain 
the same, and it is now obvious that the regime will 
continue as it is until it ends, One proof of this is what 
has happened in the case of the import licenses, now 
known as “global imports”. 

If you are an industrialist who needs to import raw 
materials or machinery or some manufactured product, 
even though you have come to terms with a seller 
outside the country, you cannot complete the trans- 
action until the Spanish Government publishes a list 
of “bulk quotas” which includes the merchandise you 
require. Day after day you send your employees to 
the Regional Commerce Delegation for the necessary 
application forms, and day after day they will be told 
that the forms have not yet arrived from Madrid. You 
know through your foreign seller that the merchandise 
in question has already been included by the Spanish 
Government in a list of imports, but it appears that the 
government itself is unaware of this fact. Eventually a 
notice appears in the newspaper, and you find out that 
you can now request the desired importation. Once 
again you apply to the offices of the Regional Delega- 
tion of Commerce, and once again you are told that 
the forms in question have not arrived. However a 
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few days later the forms do arrive. You fill them out, 
attach the requisite accompanying documents, and sub- 
mit them within 24 hours. The Regional Delegation 
then forwards them to Madrid. As the time is very 
limited, it is probable that when they reach the Ministry 
in Madrid the total bulk quantity (in tons or dollars) 
of the merchandise in question will have already been 
distributed among firms with access to or influence in 
the Ministry. In short, as in the days of the “import 
licenses,” you have no alternative but to seek out some 
well-placed intermediary in the capital, if possible the 
owner of a car and uniform [i.e., a general], who, by 
the simpler system of the cash-filled envelope, will open 
up more direct channels. Import licenses or “bulk 
quotas,” it is all the same. Nothing has changed but 
the words. 


4. THE UNJUST SYSTEM OF TAXATION 
Direct Taxes do down while Indirect Taxes go up. 
The unfairness of the Spanish system of taxation, with 
its emphasis on indirect taxes and limited direct taxa- 
tion, has been proclaimed on so many occasions that it 
would hardly seem necessary to add any new data on 
this subject. However the newly approved National 
Budget for the two-year period 1960-1961 makes it 
necessary to return to this theme and to quote figures 
showing to what an extent Spain is moving, in this 
respect, in a totally different direction from that of 
the other Western countries. 

In the Preamble of the Law of Tax Reform [Ley de 
Reforma Tributaria] of December 26, 1957, the new 
incumbent in the Ministry of the Treasury, Sr. Navarro 
Rubio, issued a sort of declaration of principles in 
which he felt obliged to reflect the point of view of those 
who have been advocating a more equitable system of 
taxation. The text of the Preamble includes the follow- 
ing paragraph: 

““.. . what is called indirect tax incidence should be 

reduced insofar as is possible . . . In order to 

achieve the social objective of a better redistribu- 

tion of the wealth, it is necessary to emphasize a 

progressive increase of direct taxation on personal 

income... ” 
The extent to which the Minister has been disloyal to 
his own expressed principles will be shown by the follow- 
ing figures: 
Revenue derived from direct and indirect taxation 
in the Spanish National Budget (in millions of pesetas) : 


1957 1958-59 1960-61 
18,687 20,883 20,787 
21,802 30,380 38,816 


Direct taxes: 
Indirect taxes: 


These figures show that instead of reducing the distance 
between the incidence of indirect taxation and direct 
taxation, it has been increased to a degree which renders 
all comment superfluous. 
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5. FISCAL PRIVILEGES FOR THE OLIGARCHY 
In December, 1958, the Madrid economic review 
Moneda y Crédito [Money and Credit] published some 
figures pertaining to the Spanish Sociedades andnimas 
[stock companies] capitalized at 100 millions of pesetas 
or more. The list included 118 companies, of which 15 
were capitalized at a billion pesetas or more. 

On December 5, 1959, an Order was issued by the 
Ministry of the Treasury which stipulated the condi- 
tions for the application of income tax exemptions, as 
announced in a previous Order, dated August 6, 1959. 

These exemptions favor persons who have invested in 
a series of Spanish companies. The list of these firms 
whose corporate profits are tax exempt, includes 202 
companies said to be “in the national interest”. They 
include 33 electric power companies, 13 steel firms, 21 
specializing in the production of oil and chemical pro- 
ducts, 15 cement manufacturing companies, 14 real 
estate firms specializing in apartment houses, 33 mining 
companies, and 3 ship-building companies. This list of 
202 companies that are protected by the Order of 
August 6, 1959, includes practically every one of the 
firms in which the most outstanding members of the 
financial and military obligarchy have invested. It 
would be impossible to include the entire list here, but 
we can mention a few: Empresa Nacional Bazén, Calvo 
Sotela, Nacional de Rodamientos, Nacional Siderirgica 
[National Steel Co.], Frigorificos Industriales [Industrial 
Refrigeration] of Galicia, Nitratos Castilla [Castillian 
Nitrates], SEFANITRO, SNIACE, Hidroeléctrica Es- 
panola [Spanish Hydro-electric Co.], Iberduero, Altos 
Hornos de Vizcaya [Steel Refineries], Manufacturas 
Metdlicas Madrilenas, Compania Espanola de Petroleos 
[Spanish Petroleum Company], Encinar de los Reyes, 
S.A., Urbis, S.A., Metalirgica Duro-Felguera, etc. 

One can state without the slightest shadow of a doubt 
that not a single member of the oligarchy has been let 
down in this matter of having his firm’s investments 
declared tax exempt. Could you imagine what would 
happen if the United States Government were to follow 
this Spanish example, and declare the members of the 
Boards of Directors of the United States Steel Co., or 
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the Gulf Oil Co., or the financial interests of the Rocke- 
feller or Mellon families to be tax exempt? 

This new fiscal regulation reaches a height of absurd- 
ity when it identifies with the national interest any 
company belonging to the oligarchy, for the mere fact 
of its having been set up and being in existence. That 
is why we find semi-bankrupt companies such as 
Manufacturas Metdlicas Madrilenas or Frigorificas 
Industriales of Galicia included in this list of tax exempt 
concerns. 

Were the Minister of the Treasury to apply consis- 
tently this principle that all economic activity, by the 
mere fact that it exists, is in the nation’s interest, then 
Spain would be the tax payers’ paradise. We would all 
be charged for our activities, whether good or bad: the 
farmer, the shoemaker, even the author of these lines. 
However inasmuch as the Minister of the Treasury 
draws a line favoring these 202 big companies of the 
oligarchy, what he has done has amounted to the 
establishment of anew fiscal policy for Spain; a fiscal 
policy which we might summarize as: “The taxation 
of the middie, working and peasant classes for the 
support of our poor little moneyed class.” 


CONCLUSION 

These examples show us that whereas the Franco regime 
may have solved its problems of international politics, 
it is very far from having contributed to a solution of 
the permanent and by now old problems caused by the 
anachronistic political, social and economic life of the 
country. For that matter the international political 
problem is one which has been artificially super-imposed 
on Spain’s many chronic problems by the nature of the 
regime itself. Now the question of the maintenance of 
normal foreign relations has been solved; but there 
remain the many other problems, intensified by the 
regime itself, of what is still a semi-feudal society. 





THOUGHTS OFA 
YOUNG SPANIARD 


A LETTER FROM SPAIN 


Having read Sr. Sanchez Barbudo’s article, “On Return- 
ing to Spain, the Impressions of a Refugee,” in your 
beloved magazine, I felt the need to be in touch with 
you. I thought it might be of interest to you to know 
how we twenty-year old Spaniards, about whom there is 
so much speculation as to our political tendencies and 
possible apathy, really think and feel about things. 

First I would like to say something about the conduct 
of certain exiles, and what we think of them; in this 
the afore-mentioned article will serve as a point of 
departure. 


It is frequently to be observed in the writings of the 


refugees that the authors place themselves on an im- 
maculate “podium” of incorrupt loyalty to the ideal 
of a Just and Free Spain for which we all long, speak- 
ing in a tone of absolute superiority and unconcealed 
contempt for .the Spaniards who, although in furious 
disconformity, live in our unhappy Spain today, some 
because their youth made flight impossible, others 
because they felt that they could be useful inside their 
country, also, without losing their worthiness. 

Both of these groups have been subjected to indescrib- 
able pressures and suffering: from the long years of 
hunger in which many saw their sons, brothers, sisters 
and friends die of tuberculosis, to the dangers incurred 
by the dissemination of propaganda leaflets of op- 
position organizations and the preparation and carry- 
ing out of strikes in the North, Catalonia and the 
Eastern Coast, even in those held in Madrid. I myself 
had the satisfaction of taking part in some of the latter, 
though I was very little at the time, just as I have also 
had the sorrow of seeing the most recent attempted 
strikes fail, for reasons known to all. 


A great many of these Spaniards, including girl 
students, endured imprisonment and torture merely for 
having attended meetings which our “authorities” call 
clandestine. The most recent of these cases was that of 
the ridiculous “Military Rebellion” of Sr. Cerén and 
other most estimable Spaniards, unjustly tried and 
sentenced by the military boot of the “...issimo” and 
his paid assassins. 


In constrast to these we have the refugees, some of 
whom have had good reason for leaving our country 
and subjecting themselves to the bitterness of a self- 
imposed exile, but we believe that in the wake of these 
few many others have gone away to sink into the com- 
forts of a peaceful exile. 


In short, we have been abandoned by the good and 
the bad. For the latter we have no regrets; rather, we 
are glad that they have gone and hope that they will 
never return. As to the others, God knows well how 
much they are missed, especially by the youngest genera- 
tion to which I belong, and which, I believe, is the most 
moderate one. We sense to the greatest degree the lack 
of a superior influence to guide out nascient capacities. 
We deplore the absence of these refugees, I repeat, 
because they would serve us as guides and we would 
see in them the symbol of resistance and tenacity. 

But now we have come to a time when, just as all 
the opposition parties and organizations should join 
forces to give battle in the name of Liberty and Justice, 
so should we also forget past mistakes and the Spaniards 
of the “outside” and the “inside”, because the disunity 
of the good Spaniards was what facilitated the implant- 
ation of the rule of injustice and totalitarianism which 
oppresses us today. 

AURELIO AGUIRRE, Madrid, January, 1960 
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MORE ABOUT THE 

TRIAL OF CERON 

MADRID, Jan, 14, Iberica:--For 
the first time in Spain, a trial has 
been recorded on tape. Three micro- 
phones were set up in the court- 
room; one in front of the Prosecu- 
tor’s desk, the others in front of the 
defense attorneys. Furthermore it is 
known that the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Military Justice 
and other high-ranking army offi- 
cials listened to the trial from the 
former’s office over a speaker sys- 
tem connected with the courtroom, 
where an Associate Judge, Rear Ad- 
miral Rapallo, was presiding. 


Gil Robles’ Speech 

The speech delivered for the defense 
by the attorney, Gil Robles, was 
truly sensational. The prosecutor, 
Colonel Diaz de Llanos, was visibly 
irritated by it, and General Redon- 
do, a member of the Tribunal, ex- 
claimed: “This is a meeting!” 

Sr. Gil Robles explained that as 
a Catholic and democrat Sr. Cerén 
is naturally anti-communist, adding 
that movements such as this one 
[i.e., Christian democrat] are of no 
interest to communism. “These 
movements,” he said, “endeavor to 
deflect from communism large 
groups which might otherwise tend 
toward it; the destruction of these 
groups only helps the spread of 
communism.” 

In refuting the absurd affirma- 
tion of the prosecutor that “Spain 
is in a state of permanent war 
against communism,” Sr. Gil Robles 
expressed himself as follows: 

“Ts it possible to say this, twenty 
years after the termination of’ the 
Civil War? Are we not told daily 
that Spain enjoys a peace such as 
it has not known in a long time?” 
And lest the prosecutor should re- 
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fer to the cold war, he said, “To 
whom has it occurred to define as 
a crime of rebellion Nixon’s or Mac- 
Millan’s recent visits to Soviet. Rus- 
sia, or the invitation extended to 
Khrushchev to visit the United 
States, or Eisenhower’s plan to visit 
Russia immediately following his re- 
cent tour as a herald of peace? 

“But supposing we were to ac- 
cept the ridiculous affirmation of 
the prosecutor: would he then be 
compelled to define as crimes of 
rebellion the present trade relations 
existing between Spain and Russia 
by means of intermediary nations, 
or the invitations extended to So- 
viet delegations to attend the scien- 
tific and commercial congresses be- 
ing held in our country?” 

Later he went on to say: ‘There 
is no use talking if we are to con- 
clude that there is.no difference be- 
tween fountain pens and guns”— 
as the prosecutor had claimed. 
“Doesn’t it seem grotesque to come 
here and compare weapons of war- 
fare with dialectics?” 

In closing, Sr. Gil Robles made 
the following statement: “Indeed, 
as the prosecutor has said, “the ad- 
ministration of justice is a divine 
mission. But when yeu affix your 
signatures to. the. sentence, donot 
forget the Biblical text which says, 
‘Judge not, that ye be not judged,” 
by a superior and irrevocable jus- 
tice.” 


Other Defendants in the 

Cerén Trial 

Among the 16 other defendants 
tried and sentenced along with Sr. 
Cerén were the following: 

Sr. Ferndndez de Castro, lawyer 
of Santander and speaker on Radio 
Cantabrico, which expelled him af- 
ter his arrest last June. Sr. Fernan- 
dez, a member of the Catholic Ac- 
tion of the Diocese of Santander, 
has written such works on Chris- 
tian Sociology as From Paternalism 
to Social Justice, Political Unity of 
the Catholics, and Theory of Rev- 
olution. 

Juan Masana, Editor of the Cath- 
olic review, El Ciervo [The Crow]. 

Carlos Mordn Ortega, Madrid 
lawyer and member of the Spanish 
Association for European Coopera- 
tion, which is headed by Francisco 


de Luis, an, editor of \the .Prensa 
Cathédlica [Catholic Press newspa- 
pers]. 


In Carabanchel Prison 
Fourteen political prisoners have 
been transferred from the prison 
in Murcia to Carabanchel. to be 
tried by a Military Tribunal. 
Manuel Gémez Ovejero, a mem- 
ber of the group of defendants tried 
with Cerén and who was sentenced 
to six years imprisonment, was de- 
nied permission to leave the prison 
for a few hours to attend his father’s 
funeral. 





LUIS GOYTISOLO 
ARRESTED IN BARCELONA 
BARCELONA, Feb. 8, Ibérica:— 
Luis Goytisolo Gay, the youngest of 
the talented Goytisolo brothers, and 
brother of the internationally known 
novelist, Juan Goytisolo, has been 
arrested. Luis Goytisolo is 25; last 
year he was awarded the Prize of 
the Bibliéteca Breve for his novel 
Las Afueras [The Outskirts], which 
has had a great success. 

Details are not known as to the 
reasons for his arrest, except that 
he is accused of activities against 
the regime. 





DEATH OF A PRISONER 
MADRID, Jan. 18, Ibérica:—Sev- 
eral Madrid physicians have re- 
ceived copies of a letter containing 
the following information: 

“Antonio Moreno Gonzalez, of 
Malaga, a political prisoner who 
had served 14 years of his sentence, 
was found dead in his cell in the 
prison of El Dueso, in Santander, 
only seven hours after he had asked 
in vain for medical attention. 

“On being apprised of the death 
of Sr. Moreno Gonzalez, the prison 
doctor commented, ‘One less.’ 

“Furthermore, the prison doctor 
has been giving injections of aguarr- 
ds [oil of turpentine, a cleaning 
fluid] to two other sick inmates, 
Juan Rodriguez Torres and José 
Manuel Fernandez Granda.” 

The purpose of the letter was to 
appeal to the College of Physicians 
of Madrid to intervene in this situa- 
tion. 
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LOJENDIO-CASTRO CLASH 
PARIS, Jan. 22, Ibérica:—The 


Paris newspapers have given wide 
coverage to the serious diplomatic 
incident between Spain and Cuba. 
Here are.a few extracts from some 
of the papers: 


Combat: 

“Spanish Ambassador expelled 
from Havana. Yesterday morning 
the Spanish Ambassador in Cuba 
was ordered out of the country with- 
in 24 hours, for having interrupted 
Fidel Castro’s speech on TV. 

“In this speech the Cuban Chief 
of State accused the Spanish Am- 
bassador of having ~ favored* the 
counter-revolutionary: maneuverings 
of the ex-Commander of the Revo- 
lutionary Army, Pedro Diaz Lanz. 
at present in exile. In support of 
this accusation Fidel Castro read a 
letter written by a relative of Diaz 
Lanz, a former officer of the Cuban 
Airforce named Antonio Miguel 
Yabor, also a refugee in the United 
States. . 

“According to this letter, Lanz 
has benefitted by the aid of the 
Spanish Embassy, the U.S. Embassy 
and some Spanish priests in Cuba. 
The letter also stated that a press 
on which a clandestine newspaper 
is printed is hidden in a Cuban 
Church.” ms 

“T place this letter at the disposal 
of the ecclesiastical autorities,” said 
Fidel Castro, “so that they can de- 
termine its authenticity.” 


Le Figaro: 
On the other hand today’s Le 
Figaro adds some supplementary in- 
formation: 

“During the altercation one could 
hear Fidel Castro saying: ‘We are 
going to recall our Ambassador im- 
mediately. There is nothing else to 
be done. We will not lose much. I 
hope that they will send the Spanish 
fleet to invade the island.’ ” 

Later, continuing his speech, he 
announced:. “The Spanish Ambas- 
sador has 24 hours in which to 
leave Cuba.” 


. “Sr. Jojendio was conducted to 
his home by Juan Almeida, revolu- 
tionary army chief. 

“According to a communique 
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published by the Municipality of 
Santiago de las Vegas, the natives 
of that town were opposed ‘to’ let- 
ting the Spanish Ambassador board 
his plane in the international air- 
port, which is named after Jose 
Marti, the hero of the Cuban inde- 
pendence. 


Journal de Genéve: 

The following France-Presse dis- 
patch from Mexico appeared in the 
Journal de Genéve of Jan. 22: 

“The Government of Fidel Cas- 
tro has broken its diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Franco regime, and 
will not renew relations with Spain 
until the Republic has been re- 
stored,” stated Cuba’s Ambassador 
in Mexico today to an audience of 
Spanish Republicans. 

“This rupture,” he added, ‘is one 
of the most important steps taken 
by the revolutionary government.’ 

“The Ambassador added: ‘Fidel 
Castro has demonstrated to the 
Spanish Ambassador, with irrefut- 
able proof, that the latter was con- 
spiring with and aiding the coun- 
ter-revolutionaries.” ” 


SPANISH COMMUNISTS 
HOLD CONGRESS 

(From London Daily Worker, Feb. 
#) 

PARIS, Wednesday:—The Spanish 
Communist Party held its sixth con- 
gress from January 28 to 31, a state- 
ment here today disclosed, although 
the place where the Congress was 
held was not stated. 

The famous woman leader of the 
Spanish Communist Party, Dolores 
Ibarruri, who. has hitherto been 
general secretary of the Party, was 
elected president. 

Santiago Carillo, who was at one 
time general secretary of the United 
Socialist Youth Movement of Spain. 
was elected general secretary of the 
Communist Party. 

The Congress approved an appeal 
to the opposition forces inside Spain 
and an appeal to all Spaniards and 
to all democrats in the world to sup- 
port the demand for an amnesty for 
all political prisoners held by Spain’s 
fascist dictator, General Franco.— 
Daily Worker News Service. 


’s 
for greater social justice and urged 
governmental, business and indus- 
trial leaders to set a good example 
in their private and_ professional 
lives. 

The declaration of the Roman 
Catholic leaders, dated ‘Jan.“5; the 
day they met,:was made*public’ to- 
day. ‘ 

The strongly worded. document 
was devoted to labor problems re- 
sulting from the Government’s eco- 
nomic stabilization program. 

Unemployment, the Archbishops 
said, is increasing, especially among 
migratory and nonunion. workers. 
The stabilization program is hurting 
union labor, they said, in the loss of 
overtime work and the lay-off of 
temporary employees and appren- 
tices. 

Their. statement said: “We _ re- 
mind all once more of the duty of 
working for a more just distribution 
of goods—goods of all kinds—and 
a more equitable distribution of the 
burdens to shorten the distance [be- 
tween social classes] and suppress 
irritating unevenness.” 

The Archbishops praised the ob- 
jectives of the stabilization program 
but said the Government must carry 
out the program “with a fine sense 
of social justice.” 








FRANCO'S VICE-CONSUL 
CHARGED WITH INCOME 
TAX EVASION 


On January 26 the Spanish Vice- 
Consul in Toronto, Harold F. Fish- 
leigh, and six business associates 
were charged with more than 100 
breaches of the Income Tax Act. 

The Canadian National Revenue 
Department accused Fishleigh him- 
self of “making false or deceptive 
statements on his 1953 tax return, 
and thereby evading payment of 
$8,660” in taxes. . 

According to the Toronto Daily 
Star of January 27, this represen- 
tative of Catholic Spain in Canada 
is a member of the Masonic Order! 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN SPAIN. 


(From London Financial 
Feb. 5) 

MADRID, Feb. 4:—A semi-official 
_ report published recently throws 
some light on the highly inscrutable 
labor situation in Spain: Estimates 
of the country’s:‘unemployed labor 
force vary from 300,000 to 90,000, 
the official figure. 

The report published by the 
Metal Syndicate of the province’ of 
Vizcaya, the recognized vertical 

“trade union” which incorporates 
both employers and abor, reviews 
conditions in the metallurgical in- 
dustry in that province. Its main 
conclusions are that while 43 per 
cent of the companies covered are 
still producing 60 per cent of their 
normal output the volume of sales 
is in many instances substantially 
lower: unsold stocks are accumulat- 
ing and the “position of the com- 
panies in question is frankly grave.” 
Apparently, in the case of 27 per 
cent of the ‘companies surveyed 
sales ranged from nil to 60 per cent 
of normal. 


Nn 


Wages 


Wages, the report goes on, have 
fallen in consequence; in 88 per cent 
of the companies workers were re- 
ceiving no more.than basic rates— 
with no overtime or premium pay- 
ments. These latter had -been fairly 
general in Spain during the indus- 
trial expansion of the eight years 
to the summer of 1959. 

Although it would be unsafe to 
generalize from the conditions in 
one industry and in one province 
an authoritative unofficial source 
in Madrid has estimated that the 
incomes of a quarter of Spain’s 8m. 
urban workers are at the moment 
between 25 per cent and 35 per cent 
lower than their former levels. For 
a man earning say 2,000 pesetas 
(about £12) a month, this is clear- 
ly a serious matter. The same’ source 
is responsible for the’ estimate ‘of 
300,000 unemployed. 

In general the repercussions on 
the labor market of the so-called 
stabilization plan initiated last July 
have probably been serious. But they 
have certainly been less drastic than 
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left_ wing propaganda ‘suggested: |at 
the time of; the; plan’s inauguration; 
They may perhaps have been eased 
somewhat by a dole system intro- 
duced last November, though it is 
not yet clear how far this is being 
applied in practice. 


KRUPP COMBINE TO 
BUILD STEELWORKS 


(From: London Financial THORS 
Feb. 5) 


BONN, Feb. 4:—A German-Aus- 
trian consortium has signed a con- 
tract to construct an L.-D. steel- 
works near Bilbao, Spain, for the 
Altos Hornos de Vizcaya concern. 
Three companies belong to the 
consortium—Krupp, the Gutehoff- 
nungshiitte concern and the Aus- 
trian Voest. A Krupp spokesman 
said the partners would each make 
about one-third of the deliveries. 


It is planned to start production 
in 1962 with an annual capacity of 
350,000 to 400,000 tons of crude 
steel. But the” pldns are so drawn ap 
that a subsequent enlargement , to 
750,000 tons. is possible. 


BELGIAN FOREIGN 
MINISTER IN SPAIN 


(From the London Times; Jan. 19) 
MADRID, Jan. 18:—M. Wigny, 
the Belgian Foreign Minister, spent 
last night in Madrid on his way 
home from a visit to Brazil. He had 
a conversation today with Sefior 
Castiella, the Spanish Foreign Min- 
ister, and will meet General Franco 
tomorrow before flying on to Paris 
and Strasbourg. 

As no important member of the 
Belgian Government has visited 
Madrid since General Franco as- 
sumed power, it is hoped in Spanish 
circles that M. Wigny’s visit will 
lead to a closer understanding. Re- 
lations between Belgium and Spain 
were strained after the end of the 
war as a result of the presence here 
of Léon Degrelle, the former Bel- 
gian Rexist leader, who made a 
forced landing at San Sebastian in 
1945 wearing the uniform of a Ger- 
man officer. The Belgians applied 
for his extradition as a “common 
criminal,” but he was not handed 
over. 








Anothet ‘tans for-discard wasithé 
case of the Canadian-registered Rare 
celona Light and Power Company, 
in which the Belgian Sofina concern 
had a_ substantial ‘ interest:‘' “Both 
Canada and Belgium’ protestéd to 
the Spanish Government ‘against the 
alleged ‘arbitrary seizure of assets’ of 
the company after a bankruptcy or- 
der had been issued’ here. This mat- 
ter is now in thé hands of the In- 
ternational Court in The: Hague. 

Prince Albert of Belgium and/his 
bride last year) spent about ‘two 
months of their honeymoon. in 
Majorca. King Baudouin — spent 
about a week incognito in the Span- 
ish Pyrenees last year. 


MORE UNIFORMITY IN 
NEWS BROADCASTS 


(From the London Times, Feb. .3) 
MADRID, Feb. 2:+-All. provincial 
wireless stations in Spain will hence- 
forth daily .re-transmit news:-bulle- 
tins supplied by the Spanish; Na- 
tional. Radio in Madrid, ‘states: a 
Ministry of Information decree pub- 
lished in today’s State Bulletin; 

The decree adds that this news 
service will be supplied free to the 
many small local. broadcasting sta- 
tions, but they must pay any. ex- 
penses incurred in the link-up with 
Madrid. 


This. daily handout—duly, vetted 
in Madrid—should ensure that wire- 
less listeners all over Spain are pro- 
vided with a uniform presentation 
of events in Spain and abroad. 


A NEW “CULTURAL” 
INSTITUTE 


PARIS, Jan. 20, Ibérica:—The 
Portuguese Government has inform- 
ed the French Government that the 
“Gulbenkian Foundation” [Founda: 
tion set up by the will of the late 
Armenian multi-millionaire oil. .ty- 
coon, who resided in Lisbon]. -has 
decided to open a new Franco- 
Portuguese Cultural Foundation in 
Paris. 

Portuguese refugees in Paris have 
informed this correspondent, that 
the Institute is a dissimulated cen- 
ter for Salazarist propaganda . and 
for observation of the activities of 
the Portuguese intellectuals in exile. 
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FRANCO MEETS WITH 
PORTUGAL'S PRESIDENT 


PORTUGAL, Jan. 12, Ibérica:— 
On Sunday, Jan. 10, General Fran- 
co and the President of Portugal, 
Admiral Americo Tomas, met at a 
hunting lodge, “Cantaelgallo”, near 
the Portuguese border owned by a 
rich Spanish industrialist. As usual 
the Caudillo’s departure from Mad- 
rid was kept secret. 


Although the ostensible purpose 
of the outing was for the two Chiefs 
of State to hunt partridge, it is 
speculated that the real purpose 
was to reaffirm the friendship of 
the two countries as provided in 
the Iberian Pact. However one must 
also keep in mind that the Pre- 
tender to the Portuguese throne has 
stated his ambitions in public, and 
with the tacit approval of the Sala- 
zar Government. On the other hand, 
a meeting of monarchist leaders and 
advisers of Don Juan was held re- 
cently in the Villa Giralda, Don 
Juan’s residence in Estoril, in con- 
nection with the second anniversary 
of the declaration of the adherence 
of the Carlists. 


Interchange of Refugees 


PARIS, Jan. 23, Ibérica:—Today’s 
Le Monde reports another example 
of the kind of interchange of politi- 
cal refugees between the dictator- 
ships of Spain and Portugal, as de- 
nounced by an eminent Portuguese 
opposition leader in last month’s 
IBERICA. 


According to the UPI report in 
Le Monde, the Spanish police ap- 
plied the ley de fuga [“law of 
flight”, or custom of shooting an 
allegedly escaping prisoner] in deal- 
ing with an escaped Portuguese 
prisoner : 

“The Civil Guards have killed the 
Portuguese citizen José de Matos 
Garcia. It is believed that the Iat- 
ter is one of the Portuguese political 
prisoners who escaped prison and 
managed to cross the Spanish fron- 
tier. According to the Commander 
of the Civil Guard, Matos tried to 
escape after his arrest. 


“Another Portuguese political ref- 
ugee named Lobalho has been ar- 
rested near Guadalajara.” 
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OIL RIGHTS GRANTED 
IN SPANISH SAHARA 


(From New York Times, Feb. 7) 
MADRID, Feb. 6 (UPI) :—The 
Government granted six American 
oil companies the right today to ex- 
ploit the untapped Spanish Sahara. 

The concessions, previously re- 
ported, were announced in the wake 
of a Cabinet meeting last night pre- 
sided over by Generalissimo Fran- 
cisco Franco. 

Oil exploration and development 
rights went to Cities Service, Rich- 
field, Gulf Oil, Caltex, Philips and 
Atlantic Exploration and _ their 
Spanish affiliates. 

Philips, Richfield and Cities Serv- 
ice also were awarded concessions 
on Spain proper. 

The grants came after more than 
a year of negotiations and after oil 
in marketable quantities had been 
brought out of the neighboring 
French Sahara. 





POLITICAL "TOURISM" 


PARIS, Jan. 27, Ibérica:—Yester- 
day’s Le Figaro published a long 
report from its Madrid correspon- 
dent on the meeting there of the 
“International Committee for the 
Defense of Christian Civilization,” 
which was attended by the former 
French Premier, Antoine Pinay. 

Today’s edition of the weekly Le 
Canard Enchainé had this to say 
about M. Pinay’s trip: 

“It is amazing to note how at- 
tractive Spain is today for politi- 
cians, Generals, Colonels and tutti 
quanti honorable correspondents of 
Opus Dei. 

“Pinay is one of these adorn- 
ments. At present he even directs 
a French delegation of Opus Dei 
in Franco’s stronghold. 


ANTI-SALAZAR WRITER 
NOBEL PRIZE CANDIDATE 


PARIS, Jan. 28, Ibérica:—Today’s 
Le Monde announces that “The 
candidacy of the writer Aquilino 
Ribeiro for the Nobel Prize for 
Literature has been submitted to the 
Swedish Academy by Vieira de Al- 
meida, Professor of Philosophy and 
History in Lisbon. 

As will be recalled, the Decem- 





ber IBERICA reported. that the 
great Portuguese writer, now over 
80, was arrested recently in Lisbon 
and charged with attacks against 
the Government and the prestige 
of the nation, because of the pub- 
lication of a novel in which he de- 
scribed the miserable life of some 
Portuguese peasants living near 
Oporto, and that the writer was 
released shortly after his arrest after 
a bail was put up, secretly collected 
from among intellectuals in the 
Portuguese resistance. 





SPAIN AND NATO 


BRUSSELS, Feb. 4, Ibérica:—The 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of 
the Belgian Parliament met yester- 
day. M. Kronacker presided. The 
Committee heard a report by M. 
Wigny, the Belgian Foreign Minis- 
ter, on the international situation 
during the period from December 
15 to January 15. The Minister gave 
a report to the Committee on his 
trip to Brazil and Spain. 

In reply to a question from M. 
Larock, M. Wigny said: 

“Spain’s admission to NATO was 
not discussed. The question was 
limited to the O.E.E.C. No matter 
beyond technical collaboration can 
be discussed at present.” 


FALANGE EXPELS 
14 MEMBERS 


(From the London Times, Jan. 15) 
MADRID, Jan. 14:—Firm disciplin- 
ary action has been taken by the 
Falange Party against 16 of its 
members. The “Medal of the Old 
Guard”—awarded for long and 
faithful service—has been with- 
drawn from 16 Falangists, 14 of 
whom have been expelled from the 
party. The bulletin of the movement 
which published this order and the 
names of those expelled did not ex- 
plain what their offences were. 


RUSSIAN TRACTORS 
FOR SPAIN 


TOULOUSE, Jan. 28, El Socia- 
lista: Sources in Bilbao report the 
arrival of the German ship “Sch- 
wennau”, which sailed from Lithu- 
ania, with a cargo of 150 agricul- 
tural tractors destined. for Spain. 
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A NEW MONK: 


RAFAEL SANCHEZ GUERRA 


Victoria Kent 


Rafael SAnchez-Guerra, a former contributor to JBERI- 
CA, has returned to Spain to enter a Dorainican mon- 
astery in Villaba, near Pamplona. The biographical 
note accompanying his first article to appear on these 
pages' was of necessity too brief to give any measure 
of the man. Now that, because of his decision to with- 
draw from the world, we have lost him as a contribu- 
tor, we feel it to be our duty to speak at greater length 
of the life of this steadfast and authentically Spanish 
personality. 

In his youth Sanchez-Guerra was a journalist, a 
good journalist. His first steps in the political arena 
were not taken until somewhat later with his father, 
José Sanchez-Guerra, several times cabinet minister 
and then Prime Minister under the late King Alfonso 
XIII. Rafael had accompanied his father in the at- 
tempted uprising in Valencia against the dictatorship 
of Primo de Rivera; when it failed both were taken 
prisoner on a gunboat. From that moment on he was 
an active and effective conspirator. When the Munici- 
pal elections of April 12, 1931, Mought in the Re- 
public, he was elected Councilman for the Muncipality 
of Madrid, later to become Secretary General of the 
Presidency when Niceto Alcala Zamora became Presi- 
dent of the Republic. 

After the Civil War had begun he enlisted in the 
Republican Army, retaining his officer’s rank which 
he had held in earlier times in Morocco. When the 
Junta for the Defense of Madrid was formed in March, 
1939, Rafael Sanchez-Guerra was named political Sec- 
retary of the Military Council, headed by Colonel 
Casado. When the Defense Junta decided that further 
resistance was useless and resolved to withdraw to 
Valencia, Colonel Casado offered Sanchez-Guerra a 
place in his car. As this incident is one which exempli- 
fies his character in general, we will let him describe 
it in his own words, as related in his book, Mis Prisiones 
[My Prisons]: 

To Colonel Casado’s invitation Sanchez-Guerra re- 
plied: 

“What is Julian Besteiro? going to do?” 
‘Don Julian is remaining,” replied Casado. 


“Then I will remain too, Colonel. That is all 
there is to that.” 


Then I said goodbye to the National Defense 
Councilman and went to see Besteiro, who was 
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then in very poor health, and who had been oc- 
cupying a room in the basement of the Ministry 
of the Treasury since he had been made head of 
the Council of State. I had maintained a close and 
cordial relationship with Don Julian since the first 
days of the war; he too had returned to his multiple 
tasks as City Councilman, and we had seen each 
other daily at the City Hall. I found Don Julian 
lying down. 

“Are you leaving too?” he asked, on seeing me 
enter his room unexpectedly. 

“No,” I replied, “I am staying here; but I would 
like to know if you plan to remain here or go to 
your home.” 

“T think it is better to await arrest here,” said 
the eminent professor, “so as to spare my family 
a disagreeable period. Are you thinking of keeping 
me company? I would be most grateful. I am 
going to do what I am sure your father would have 
done in my place. One can not abandon those who 
have faith in us. My presence here can keep much 
blood from being shed; we can keep them from 
committing many injustices. I will be the wall of 
contention against the avalanche that is to come.” 
The day after this incident took place Rafael San- 

chez-Guerra and Julian Besteiro were arrested, in the 
same building, the Ministry of the Treasurv, along 
with some twenty others. They were taken in a van to 
the prison. During their trial the Judge Advocate asked 
Sanchez-Guerra (also from Mis Prisiones) : 

“What officers can testify as to your conduct 
in Africa in 1921?” 

“General Franco,’ he replied. 

“Such testimony is no use to us,” said the Judge, 
“hecause we can not bother His Excellency about 
such matters.” 

“That will not be necessary,’ replied Rafael 
Sanchez-Guerra, “because I have in my possession 
a book, the Diario de una Bandera |Diary of a 
Flag], written by General Franco in 1922, when 
he was commanding a regiment. In this book he 


1) Biographical note appearing in March, 1957, Ibérica: 
“RAFAEL SANCHEZ-GUERRA, son of the late José 
Sdnchez-Guerra, for many years Prime Minister of Spain 
under King Alfonso XIII, held office during the Republic 
as Secretary General of the Presidency during Alcald 
Zamora’s term in office. Rafael Sdnchez-Guerra has 
written many works, including Mis prisiones, a book 
describing his seven years in the Franco prisons. Al 
present he resides in Paris.” 

Julian Besteiro, former president of the Cortes and 
socialist leader, who later died in prison. 
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praises me excessively in connection with a wound 
which I received in August, 1921.” 


The prosecutor asked the death sentence for Sanchez- 
Guerra, but he received a life sentence, later reduced 
to eight years. He spent most of this period in the 
prisons of Madrid, Cuellar, Segovia. Alcazar de San 
Juan, Cérdoba and Puerto de Santa Maria. Always 
close at hand was his devoted wife, Rosario Moreno 
Luque, a distinguished member of Madrid society and 
grand-daughter of the Marqués de Luque. She played 
a heroic role during these long hard years. 


SAnchez-Guerra was included in an amnesty de- 
clared in April, 1945, on condition that he make a 
monthly appearance at police headquarters. Impelled 
by a presentiment that we would be rearrested. he and 
his wife secretly crossed the frontier into France, where 
he later opened a modest literary agency. It was from 
there that he wrote his articles for IBERICA. 


We saw a good deal of each other in Paris after the 
liberation, and talked about our respective experiences: 
he of his seven years in prison, I of my four years in 
hiding in occupied Paris. As the years go by one for- 
gets a great deal, even some of the experiences that 
have been most shocking to us; but one of the things 
that I will never forget was Rafael Sanchez-Guerra’s 
frame of mind at our first meeting in France. Happy 
at having terminated his wife’s sad peregrination from 
prison to prison, he yet was obsessed by the memory 
of those who had been arrested for the same reasons as 
was he and who still remained in prison. He was so 
obsessed by the thought of these fellow prisoners that he 
would say to me: “I must stay here for Rosario’s sake, 
but if it were not for her I would have to give up this 
freedom for what I feel is my duty towards those who 
remain, and I would return to Spain.” This was the 
reaction of Rafael Sanchez-Guerra on finding himself 
free after eight years in prison, far from those who 
had suffered with him and were stil! imprisoned. 


His position was always an uncompromising one, and 
his convictions remained intact through all his vicissi- 
tudes. No less than a plenary session of the Council of 
Ministers was called recently in Madrid to determine 
whether or not the Spanish Government should author- 
ize Rafael Sanchez-Guerra’s return to Spain, to enter 


a monastery. 





In the opinion that nothing can reflect more elo- 
quently the honesty and unequivocal position of this 
man with respect to the fundamental problems of 
Spain than his own words, we reproduce a few para- 
graphs from his series of two articles, “Catholicism and 
Freedom,” which appeared in the September and 
November, 1957, issues of JBERICA. 
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“No, the immediate servants of the Church have not 
been adept; as a Catholic it pains me to have to admit 
it. In not wishing to authorize any progress other than 
that of the Church, in not tolerating any truths other 
than its own truths, in not consenting to talk with those 
not previously submitted to its domination, they have 
made a deplorable mistake . . . A deplorable mistake 
which I criticize because to criticize is not to stop 
loving, though it might seem so, and affection, true 
affection, should never be measured by continuous 
praise. A deplorable mistake for which many faithful 
and understanding and tolerant Catholics have had to 
pay, and we have had to pay unjustly. A deplorable 
mistake which still continues but which, in my opinion, 
could easily be corrected, and which must be corrected 
some day, for the good of all... 


“Little by little this incomprehensible and suicidal 
narrowness of one ecclesiastical sector, perhaps the 
smallest but the most powerful, began to drag the 
Church down to its decadence and ruin. And then 
the logical though absurd phenomenon resulted: re- 
ligious intolerance. Spain was plunged into wars of a 
purely religious nature; then came the Inquisition, 
and they tried to exorcise the demons from the body 
of a poor degenerate and idiot king. No longer was 
the Church what it had once been: protective, cordial, 
hospitable, charitable, indulgent . . . Now its brow 
became furrowed and it inspired terror and panic. 
Its own sons were persecuted, even the most illustrious 
among them: Santa Teresa, Fray Luis de Leén, Padre 
Mariana. Were the greatest minds, the most illustrious 
writers of the period to receive due recogntion they had 
to belong to religious orders, and so we see Lope de 
Vega, Tirso de Molina and Calderén all garbed in 
cassocks. One rebel who would not give in, Miguel 
de Cervantes Saavedra, had a pretty rough time of it. 


“Now let us take another historical stride and we 
come to the 19th century. There, right over the death- 
bed of another criminal and perjuring king, the 
Church was inflaming the fanaticism of a mediocre 
Infante who wished to succeed to the throne, and 
then came the Carlist wars. The clergy took a very 
decided stand on the side of the Pretender: the 
Churches served as arsenals and countersigns were 
issued from the sacristies. The priests became warriors 
and many went to war in their long robes. From Rome, 
whence should have come rebukes, dismissals and good 
rule, came instead blessings and encouragement. The 
voice of Christ was heard no longer. “My kingdom 
is not of this world,” said the sublime martyr of Gol- 
gotha, but his earthly representatives aspired to rule in 
this world. 


“The years run by again and almost before we 
know it we are in July, 1936, in the Spanish Republic, 
the Republic of my loves, my struggles, my memories 
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_. . With Francos’ military rebellion a capricious line 
of destiny divided Spain into two geographical divisions, 
—the “National Zone” and the “Republican Zone”— 
which were far from reflecting the ideas and adherences 
of the people within these areas. There was however 
one social class and one idea which, with the exception 
of the Basque region and a few honorable individuals, 
were entirely on the side of the rebels: that class was the 
clergy! that idea, religion. Why? Because of the endemic 
malady of Spain: that the priests and the Church 
exceed their own true functions; that an influence 
which should be dedicated exclusively to the cause 
of eternal salvation is perverted into a political weapon 
.. . And the priests hurled the fuel of religious fervor 
into the great conflagration so as to make it burn all 


the brighter.” 




















“I will now enter into the main theme of my article: 
the relations between the Second Republic in Spain 
and the Church. I wish to make it quite clear, right 
from the start, that the accusations constantly leveled 
against the Republic with respect to its treatment of 
the Church are false, or, at most, tendentious. Most 
of the arguments used by reactionary elements in trying 
to demonstrate the enmity of the Republic toward the 
Catholic religion lack foundation. I will select two 
of these gratuitous accusations, perhaps the most serious 
ones: 

“First, that the Republic expelled religious orders; 
secondly, that it forbade religious instruction, and 
that it constantly offended the religious sensibilities of 
the country. 

“The Spanish Republic did not expel any religious 
orders. It only dissolved (and dissolution is hardly 
the same as expulsion) the Society of Jesus, in im- 
plementation of the famous and unfortunate Article 
26 (more about this later) of the Republican Constitu- 
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tion which reads: Those religious orders whose regula- 
tions require, aside from the three canonical vows, 
another special vow of obedience to an authority other 
than the legitimate authority of the State, must be dis- 
solved. Their belongings will be nationalized and de- 
voted to charitable ends. 

“What was the practical result of this measure? 
Nothing at all. The Jesuits did not leave Spain. They 
took refuge in any number of private colleges and 
residences. They founded various educational centers, 
camouflaged by other names, and they openly continued 
to fight the Republic just as they had done before, 
only with greater and more justified rancor. As to the 
nationalization of their belongings, this measure was 
ingenuous, as ever since the times of King Carlos III 
(who really did expel the Jesuits even though he was a 
Catholic king) a multitude of faithful intermediaries 


had held in trust the very considerable material assets 
of the Society of Jesus. 


“Nor is it true that the Spanish Republic forbade 
religious training. What it did do was to refrain from 
assuming responsibility for such training itself, but it 
established the right of Catholics to teach religion in 
conformity with the terms of Article 48 of the Con- 
stitution, which recognized ‘The right of the Churches 
to teach their respective doctrines in their respective 
establishments.’ In effect, Catholic doctrine was taught 
in practically all the private schools of Spain, and I, 
for instance, was able to give my children a Catholic 
education right in the midst of the Republic, in Madrid, 
without any interference from anyone. My son pursued 
his elementary studies at the magnificent residence of 


the Marianist Fathers, while my daughter attended the 
Damas de Saint Maur.” 


In a letter received this month, Francisco Sanchez- 


Guerra, son of our friend, had this to say about his 
father’s return to Spain: 


“Let no one be deceived, and let it be known to ail, 
that Rafael Sanchez-Guerra’s return to Spain is UNI- 
QUELY in order to confine himself within the walls 
of a monastery in hopes that there he will rediscover 
the spiritual tranquility which he has so lacked since 
the last blow that fell on him, the death of my poor 
mother. For anyone to interpret his return otherwise 
would be a most deplorable error and a sign of complete 
ignorance of the firmness of this man in his convic- 
tions.” 

We bow to Rafael Sanchez-Guerra’s decision, while 
deploring the loss of a great fighter, a loyal republican 
and distinguished compatriot. There still remains the 
beloved friend, for whom we will always retain our 
deepest affection and admiration. 
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Editorial. 


EACH POWER TO ITS OWN ORBIT 


The recent clash between the Prime Minister of Cuba, 
Sr. Castro, and Sr. Lojendio, Franco’s Ambassador in 
Havana, has brought some of the inner workings of the 
“flexible” procedures of Francoist diplomacy out into 
the light. 

The facts of the case are generally known: in a 
speech delivered over the Cuban Television on January 
21, the Prime Minister reproached the United States 
for having granted asylum to the Cuban parachutist, 
Manuel del Rio. Sr. Castro stated that the latter was 
a Francoist who had fought on the Nationalist side in 
the Spanish Civil War, and that it had been the Span- 
ish Embassy which had facilitated his flight from 
Cuba. In support of this statement he read a letter 
which, he believed, proved the personal complicity of 
Franco’s Ambassador in the matter. 

On hearing these charges made over his television 
set at home the Ambassador dashed over to the tele- 
vision station, pushed his way through the crowded 
studio, stepped up onto the platform and tried to 
snatch the microphone away from the Prime Minister. 
As a result of this singular behavior Sr. Castro gave 
Franco’s representative 24 hours in which to leave the 
country; he left the television station immediately, pro- 
pelled by soldiers and police. 

It is true that Sr. Castro, in turn, could have re- 
sorted to less public ways of denouncing the diplomatic 
abuses of the Franco ambassador, but it must be recog- 
nized that the by then well-known activities of the lat- 
ter had gone very far afield from those proper to a 
diplomat with respect to the government to which he 
is accredited. 

But there was more to the matter, even. The Spanish 
Ambassador had been “working” the Spanish clergy 
in Cuba so that it would serve as a prop to his politics. 
On January 7 the Superiors of the Spanish Catholics 
residing in Cuba assembled at a meeting in the Em- 
bassy. There a draft of a statement was submitted to 
them; objections to its contents were voiced by a few 
of those present, but the definitive text was later signed 
by all. 

Aside from stating that “during the Republic there 
was no freedom of the press, or of religion, or of edu- 
cation” (sic), the document declared: “In view of 
such transgressions on the part of the Republican- 
Marxist government, the Spanish people and _ their 
Army rose up in arms against the barbarity which was 
devastating the country, in a war which was essen- 
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tially a religious war, and which Pope Pius XI de- 
scribed as a National Crusade.” 

Going on to praise the present regime in Spain the 
priests’ statement, and Father Aristénico’s speech as 
well, spoke of: “The present regime in Spain, the or- 
derly and dignified ways of its government, which is as 
moral as can be and the most Catholic in the word. . .” 

A statement such as this amounts to a political dec- 
laration, announcing the appearance of the Spanish 
clergy in Cuba on the scene as a belligerent. This is a 
serious matter, not only in that it represents a violation 
of one of the guiding principles of the Church, but be- 
cause of the consequences that it could imply for the 
future of Spain. Sr. Lojendio has made a blunder 
which has had repercussions in Spain as well as Cuba, 
because this act of belligerence organized by the em- 
bassy had a double objective: first of all to be a state- 
ment of the allegiance of the clergy toward the dicta- 
torial regime in Spain, and, secondly, to show off the 
powers on which Sr. Lojendio could count in Cuba. 


There is some reason to believe that these activities 
were not too well regarded in Spain. Although Father 
Aristonico’s speech and that of the Ambassador were 
published in the Diario de la Marina of Havana on 
January 8, the day after they were delivered, the Span- 
ish press delayed publication of Father Aristénico’s 
speech until the 28th, in connection with Sr. Lojendio’s 
departure from Cuba, and it never did reproduce the 
Ambassador’s speech. 


Yet not all of the Spanish clergy in Cuba approved 
of the Ambassador’s actions, nor of the document 
signed by the priests. Among the Catholic authorities 
to repudiate the document was the Archbishop of Ha- 
vana, Monsignor Evelio; a similar reaction in the 
Palace of the Cardinal has been reported. 


The Catholic Church is an international institution 
which has endured for twenty centuries; it is very 
well aware of its responsibility should it fail to raise 
its voice in its own terrain: that of justice and morality. 
A handful of politically belligerent priests, who have 
placed themselves on record as supporting a dictator, 
not only betray their own ministry, but could, in the 
near future, provoke situations of violence, national 
conflicts in which the Church itself might be the loser. 
Dictatorships are not eternal; sooner or later people 
put an end to them. But the Church intends to be 
eternal. 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO THE 
“WILL TO EMPIRE” 


As we enter 1960 our authorities are complacent be- 
cause in their hands the Spanish State has finally been 
admitted to most of the international organizations, 
foreign Chiefs of State now condescend to shake hands 
with the Caudillo, and international economic organi- 
zations listen sympathetically to Madrid’s insistent de- 
mands for economic aid. 

Indeed the situation has changed a very great deal, 
and the very men who, twenty years ago, dreaming 
dreams of another Hispanic Empire, insisted upon the 
supremacy of Spain over the other nations, today find 
themselves in the paradoxical position of having to 
jump for joy because some of these “inferior”? countries 
now treat Spain as an equal. Where is the new ‘“‘His- 
panic Empire” so glorified by the poet Giménez Cabal- 
lero? (Perhaps it would be more to the point to ask 
the present Ambassador to Paraguay where he has 
deposited his exported capital). If, as the Falangist 
demagogues used to proclaim, we were going “via the 
Empire toward God” (“Por el Imperio hacia Dios’), 
then it could be truthfully said that Franco and Com- 
pany are now going in quite the opposite direction, 
which is you know where. However—and this is what 
I have been leading up to—all recent manifestations 
of Spanish foreign policy are unmistakable proof of the 
fact that, in that respect, things are being precipitated 
in a way which neither the obstinacy of Sr. Castiella, 
nor the unprincipled opportunism of Sr. Cortina, Un- 
der-Secretary of Foreign Affairs—incidentally, he has 
been retained as counsellor by two different Sociedades 
anonimas [Corporations] since his appointment to of- 
fice—nor the reactionism clothed in an elegant cynicism 
of those two Basque capitalists engaged in diplomacy, 
Srs. Lequerica and Areilza, can do a thing to halt. 


A SCANDAL IN CUBA AND 

INSULTS TO VENEZUELA 

For example, look at what has happened this month 
in the question of our foreign relations. First we have 
the Cuban scandal. In Madrid the report of the Lo- 
jendio-Castro clash made a sensation, but those who 
follow foreign affairs closely were well aware not only 
of the tension accumulating in our relations with Cuba 
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but also of Sr. Lojendio’s maneuvers with the Spanish 
clergy exercising its ministry (and other less spiritual 
affairs) on the great island of the Antilles. On Janu- 
ary 7 Lojendio received, with great pomp and cere- 
mony, all the Spanish religious Superiors residing in 
Cuba. On that occasion a delegation of over a hun- 
dred of these Spanish priests, headed by Father Aristo- 
nico Ursa, provincial Superior of the Missionaries of 
the Heart of Mary, delivered a collective declaration 
to the Ambassador. In this statement the priests, after 
insulting and slandering the leaders of the Second 
Spanish Republic in the coarsest possible terms, set 
themselves up as defenders of the “Crusade” and de- 
clared allegiance to the Caudillo and to the moral and 
spiritual norms which dictate the actions of the Spanish 
government. 

In his speech—a classic of its kind—Father Arist6- 
nica decried the “written, radio-transmitted and tele- 
vised attacks on the present resurgence of Spain, its 
orderly and dignified way of life, and its government, 
which is as humane and moral as it is possible to be, 
and the most Catholic in the world.” Actually this was 
a flank attack on the Cuban Government, an attempt 
to make trouble between Church and State and to 
establish a stronghold of fascism in Cuba. All went to- 
gether. Sr. Lojendio had already spoken on the Cuban 
television with moderate success. In diplomatic circles 
it is said that this man has high ambitions, even that 
he eyes the post in Washington, as the rumor persists 
that Areilza wishes to move on. But from words Lo- 
jendio went on to political action, and from that to 
conspiracy. Things had gone so far that anti-Castro 
refugees abroad were boasting that they could depend 
on the collaboration of the Spanish priests in Cuba, 
even on the Spanish Embassy. Whether these claims 
were true, false or merely exaggerated, Sr. Lojendio did 
spring like an arrow from his armchair at home to the 
television studio, where, as the American readers know 
better than I, he interrupted the Cuban Chief of State 
in a highly undiplomatic manner. There followed the 
equally noisy response from Castro and the immediate 
expulsion of the Spanish Ambassador. The next day, 
Lojendio departed for Madrid, seen off by crowds 
shouting “;Fuera! ;Fuera!” {“Out! Out!”], and the 
Cuban Ambassador in Madrid was, in his turn, re- 
called. 

Here the press was not permitted to say a word 
about these developments for almost twenty-four hours, 
nor did the Ministry of Foreign Relations offer any 
explanation as to what had happened. Then came the 
planned reaction: banner headlines in the newspapers, 
an editorial in Le Monde of Paris on Cuban-American 
relations quoted as if it pertained to the Lojendio 
case; in short, the usual treatment. However, the note 
issued by the Diplomatic Office on January 23 was very 
moderate in tone. There was no mention of the possi- 
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bility of breaking diplomatic relations, in spite of the 
expressions of contempt for the Spanish State uttered 
by Premier Castro subsequent to the incident. 

Why all of this? Simply because, diplomatically 
speaking, Sr. Lojendio had gone too far. His undiplo- 
matic actions were frowned upon in Madrid by all 
except a few of the military and some Falangists. Evi- 
dently it is true that the Caudillo commented that this 
was no way to act; one must confine oneself to the 
usual diplomatic channels, and be discreet. 

Of course Lojendio was wrong, but at least he had 
the courage to make a frontal attack, something which 
does not suit the style of the Caudillo. The latter re- 
ceived him in audience and made a few agreeable re- 
marks to him, but the fact remains that the Marqués de 
Vellisco (Lojendio) has made a mistake for which he 
cannot be consoled by the student demonstration in 
Seville organized by some Falangists in that city where 
his brother had been a university professor. 

But if things have been going badly with respect to 
Cuba, neither have they been exactly flourishing with 
respect to Venezuela. The Spanish press has been 
taking sly pot shots at the Betancourt Government, and 
an editorial appearing in the Madrid newspaper Ya a 
few days ago claimed “that every day the ranks of the 
opposition are swelling [in Venezuela]’. When the 
second anniversary of the overthrow of the Pérez Jimé- 
nez dictatorship was celebrated in Caracas a few days 
later, the Spanish national radio, Radio Nacional, 
brazenly reported that ‘a communist demonstration 
had been held with the approval of Rémulo Betan- 
court.” The Venezuelan Embassy in Madrid tried to 
reply in the customary way in the press, but, as has 
happened on other occasions, and to the Cuban Em- 
bassy as well, the Venezuelans were not treated to the 
minimum of the courtesy which they had a right to 
expect from the newspaper editors. The only recourse 
left the Ambassador was to pay for the publication of 
a communiqué, as though it were an advertisement, 
and then the press relented because things were get- 
ting out of hand and the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
did not care to precipitate another Venezuelan scandal 
so soon after the Cuban clash six days earlier. 


“AFRICANISM” AND “EUROPEANISM” 

One might be led to conclude that Spanish diplomacy 
could console itself for the failure of “Hispanidad” 
with the successes of “Africanidad” [“Africanism”], a 
quaint expression invented by the officials who dictate 
to the newspaper Ya. But even this has no foundation, 
because since the Moroccan Government came to an 
agreement with the United States about the evacuation 
of the U.S. bases there, it considers it to be out of the 
question for Spanish troops to remain on Moroccan 
territory. Also there is friction in Tunis with Spain be- 
cause of a rumored threat of the “persecution of Catho 
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lics”, fabricated in Madrid. We already know what is 
happening with respect to Cairo. Things are going 
from bad to worse; there even are reports that an in- 
dependence movement is spreading among the tribes 
of Rio Muni. Up to now the ethnic and organizational 
differences between these natives and their adjoining 
nations have delayed this movement, but the inde- 
pendence of Nigeria and Cameroon seem to have 
aroused the most alert natives in Rio Muni and Fer- 
nando Poo, which, as you know, are just as much 
“Spanish provinces” as are Avila or Guadalajara. It 
is because of this technical nicety that our officials 
claim that “‘we are clean of the sin of colonialism.” (A 
phrase invented by Lojendio, incidentally) . 

Then there remains “Europeanism,” a strong point 
of Castiella, Ullastres and Artajo, because all three 
are inspired by the Vatican, that is, either by Tardini 
or Ottaviani. But the famous “Europeanism” only 
causes trouble for the Spaniards. We have been har- 
angued for two years now about the European Com- 
mon Market, when it is known perectly well that we 
can not join it; we finally joined the O.E.EC., but 
not until the convertibility of the European currencies 
put Spain in a tight spot. But there is no reference 
whatsoever to “Europeanization” when it signifies the 
defense of freedom, of parliamentary institutions, of 
freedom of thought... . No. The purpose of Europe 
is to “defend the Christian and Western civilization” 
in cold war campaigns or so that, in submission to the 
point of view of the big powers, the few remaining 
Spanish positions in Africa and Asia can be aban- 
doned. 


THE FASCIST BALLAST AND 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

But there is more to this Spanish interpretation of 
“Europeanism”. The fascist ballast of the Spanish 
State is so heavy that, whenever any vestigial fascism 
or fascist outbreak appears in a European country, the 
Spanish government is unable to contain its glee, even 
at the risk of impairing its relations with the govern- 
ment in question. We have a good case in point now 
with the insurrection of the French colons in Algiers, 
tacitly backed, it is believed, by top-ranking French 
Army officers, who remind their Spanish colleagues 
of their own former “glories.” 

Ever since the morning of January 25 Spanish of- 
ficial and journalistic circles have shown a spirit of 
cordiality toward the French insurrectionists in Algeria. 
This trend has been much more to be noted among 
Falangists and military men than among the Catholics, 
who are more cautious. ABC came out openly in sup- 
port of the rebels and implicitly criticized de Gaulle. 
On Tuesday, the 26th, even the most important Gov- 
ernmental ministries were under the impression that 
the Algerian rebels had triumphed, with the help of the 
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French Army. Already there was talk of the “friends” 
whom we would have in the new situation in France. 
The press went completely overboard. According to 
Bartolomé Mostaza of Ya, the Algerian rebels were 
supported by the majority of French citizens. During 
the entire week ABC’ printed boxes containing the 
phrase “The Army refuses to fire on compatriots be- 
hind the barricades”. This newspaper, which is owned 
by Luca de Tena but edited by Luis Calvo, distinguish- 
ed itself by its reactionary virulence. Two of its edi- 
torials attacked the United States. One in Tuesday’s 
edition charged that “The abstention of the United 
States’ delegate in the United Nations has encouraged 
the rebels,’ and on Thursday another very violent 
editorial charged that the tendencies toward emanci- 
pation in Africa were all the “fault” of the United 
States and Russia, hand in hand: “Two factors are 
the major influences in this since the second decade 
of the century: Russian communism and United States 
anti-colonialism.” 

The anti-De Gaulle campaign seemed to be timed 
to the arrival of M. Pinay in Madrid. The former 
French cabinet minister came here to attend the meet- 
ing of the Committee formed by Solis [head of the 
Government controlled Sindicatos or trade unions] to 
“defend Christian civilization” for his own _ benefit. 
The Spanish diplomatists who had lost one of their 
best positions in the neighboring country with M. 
Pinay’s removal from the French cabinet, were firmly 
convinced (and still are, for that matter) that this 
gentleman will be the boss of France and then will give 
the Caudillo and the Spanish bankers all they ask for. 
It has been said that Pinay is tied up with Opus Dei, 
but there does not seem to be any basis to this rather 
reckless assertion; but to get back to the North African 
successes, the Spanish newspaper reader is treated to 
an endless series of articles in support of the “patriotic” 
rebels and the no less patriotic army, legionnaires, etc. 
(What must the Caudillo’s “friends” in the Arab world 
be thinking about this right-about-face?) but now 
sudden orders have been issued calling for discretion 
on the part of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, officials, 
Ambassadors, journalists, etc. The Caudillo realizes 
that this time his emulators have come up against a 
general who is a defender of freedom. Also I believe 
that hints from American sources have been conveyed 
to the Spaniards as to the importance of discretion in 
this matter and the serious dangers to the West en- 
tailed in a triumph of the Algerian “patriots”. The 
Caudillo now fears that he has made another mistake 
in giving away the fact that his cordiality towards the 
French Fifth Republic is no more than an esprit de 
corps with a few professional soldiers of the insurrec- 
tion, along with a secret hope that France may evolve 
toward fascism. 

Not to prolong this theme unnecessarily I will re- 
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-frain from entering into the details of the difficulties 


still remaining in our relations with Great Britain, the 
Scandinavian countries, etc. The visit of the Belgian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs failed to solve any of our 
problems with that country, and Belgium still opposes 
Franco’s admission to NATO. On the other hand 
Franco is ever closer to his old friend Salazar; recently 
the former went to Extremadura to meet with Portu- 
gal’s president—who, if not a general, is at least an 
admiral!—so that both could enjoy maligning their 
countries’ respective pretenders to the throne. What 
an international triumph! 

Also, there has been friction with Italy, due to the 
distaste of the Spanish ecclesiastical hierarchy and 
the integralistas [absolutist Catholics] for the left- 
ward trend of the Christian-democratic majority. Along 
with this we have the arrogance of Cardinal Ottaviani, 
the strengthening of the position of Father Escriva 
(head of Opus Dei) in Rome, etc. It is known from 
a very good source that one of the unconditional mem- 
bers of the integralist tendency of Rome in Spain is 
Sr. Castiella himself. An indiscretion of one of his 
collaborators has disclosed that our Minister of Foreign 
Affairs reports confidentially to “someone” in the 
Vatican about the conduct and fidelity of the Spanish 
clergy, including the hierarchy, even. One of Castiella’s 
secretaries acts as a sort of liaison agent with secret 
informants in every diocese. A short while ago he even 
went so far as to denounce the Bishop-Archbishop of 
Barcelona, Dr. Modregé, and his close associate, Father 
Munoz. 


“THE DEFENSE OF 

CHRISTIAN CIVILIZATION” 

Since we are on the subject of Cardinal Ottaviani’s 
inflamatory calls to the “crusade”, we might as well 
speak of the double use which this subject is put to 
here. There are no less than two international organiza- 
tions, feeding on the cold war and exploiting the name 
of religion, being sponsored by Spain. First there is the 
“European Center of International Documentation,” 
which has just appointed its factotum, Martin Artajo, 
as Vice President, and as its President, Archduke Otto 
of Austria Hungary, who is but an “expert” in the 
service of the Spanish government. Then, secondly, we 
have the “International Committee for the Defense of 
Christian Civilization,’ no less, under the patronage 
of Sr. Solis, which has held a meeting in Madrid at- 
tended by M. Pinay, some Italian and German extreme 
right-wing parliamentarians, and other supernumeraries. 
The funny part is that this Committee is but an instru- 
ment for Sr. Solis, for “his” international policy, and 
a way for him to keep in touch with the employers as- 
sociations of France and Germany. The “Centro” on 
the other hand seems to be backed more by the Vatican 
and the ecclesiastical hierarchy. 
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Franco encourages these “crusaders” because he 
knows full well that international harmony would put 
an end to the Spanish government’s blackmail of the 
West; yet at the same time our officials do not scorn 
contacts with Russia: either to sell oranges, or, as the 
Caudillo would put it, “to sound out the enemy”. We 
know that one of these days a well known Spanish 
journalist will go off to Moscow—with a diplomat’s 
trimmings. The person in question asked Sr. Castiella 
for permission to take the trip; the latter replied, “I 
can’t decide that; ask the Caudillo.” Franco was duly 
consulted: “Let him go, let him go,” was his reaction. 
What will Cardinal Ottaviani have to say about that? 


IN SEARCH OF INVESTORS 

If our diplomacy has lost its “Will to Empire,” its eco- 
nomic policies are even more beggarly. Investors are 
being sought everywhere, because Spanish capital is 
insufficient and without foreign investments we can 
not get out of our economic doldrums. One of the 
greatest problems in this matter is that of double taxa- 
tion. We have a reciprocity agreement with France so 
that investors are not taxed in the two countries at the 
same time. However the French have been very re- 
luctant to invest in Spain. For the moment there is no 
way round the double tax, as far as British, Italian or 
German investors are concerned. 

As to economic aid, you may have read that recently 
the Export-Import Bank has made loans to the “Iber- 
duero” and “Unidén Eléctrica Madrileha” companies. 
But these companies are all linked to “Fenosa’”’, which 
is so highly approved by official circles. “Iberduero”, 
“Eléctrica de Viesgo”, “Hidroeléctrica Espanola” and 
“U.E. Madrilena” have bought 400 millions of pesetas 
worth of shares in ‘Fenosa”, the big electrical combine 
of the North-East, which is directed by Barrié de la 
Maza, recently made “Count de Fenosa” by Franco. 

However, in general, the economic situation continues 
to be disturbing. The annual report of the Banco Cen- 
tral, prepared as usual by Sr. Prados Arrarte, asks that 
investments of foreign capital be reduced. Of course 
this report estimates that the national income of the 
last year shows an increase of 3.5% over the previous 
year’s income (industrial income only 2.6% higher) 
whereas the Council of National Economy calculates 
an increase of 4.9% and 4% per inhabitant, keeping 
the demographic changes in mind, that is. In both 
cases the rhythm is decreasing. The balance of pay- 
ments has improved slightly. Evidently there are now 
some $150 millions in reserve ($81 million came in 
during 1959) without including the loans received. 
However this sum is ridiculous when one considers the 
minimum import requirements and that this year there 


will not be the influx of capital that we had last year 


due to devaluation. For this and other reasons Sr. 
Ullastres, Minister of Commerce, is worried and silent. 
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MOUNTING UNEMPLOYMENT 


If the situation is disturbing to economists and finan- 
ciers, it is disastrous from the point of view of the 
wage earners. Unemployment continues to increase 
because now the firms are not only discontinuing over- 
time work but are dismissing labor. 


Second to the textile industry, the area most af- 
fected now is the building trades. There have been 
several lively meetings of the Sindicato, visits to the 
Procuradores in the Cortes representing the Construc- 
tion Sindicato, arguments in the newspaper Pueblo, etc. 
It turns out that there is concealed unemployment in 
the building industry which is not reflected in the 
statistics. A construction project is stopped, or work is 
“provisionally” held up, because there is no cement, or 
no bricks. The workers are unemployed for two or 
three weeks, perhaps. Later they work for two weeks, 
then work stops again . . . and so on. There are 200,000 
construction workers in Spain now of whom 150,000 
have been unemployed more time than they have been 
employed, this for the last four months, at least. Now 
of course they are asking for unemployment relief. But 
as this is concealed unemployment the employer does 
not pay a céntimo. As for the State, Sr. Navarro argues 
that the accrued payments towards unemployment re- 
lief are for the anticipated 100,000 unemployed (not 
including construction workers). 


To make matters worse the Sindical chiefs have de- 
vised the idea of ‘Professional Workers’ Cards’. The 
obligation for each worker to be armed with one of 
these cards will serve as an additional arm with which 
to condemn supposed “agitators” to hunger, and to 
keep those coming from the country from going into 
industrial work. Of course this matter of migration 
from the country to the cities does not seem to have 
any solution except by means of an economic expan- 
sion which, for the time being, seems very remote. 

Opus Dei does not concern itself with the fate of 
the workers but with the training of its economists. 
That is why, in its Estudio de Pamplona or School of 
Pamplona, (now directed by Albareda since his ordain- 
ment as a priest) lectures are arranged by economists 
such as Prados, Navarro, Estapé, etc., and not one of 
these gentlemen is the least bit suspect of belonging to 
the secular institute. But (and in this “But” lies all 
the drama of Spain) they do not dare refuse. The fan- 
tasm of “Opus” terrifies those whom it does not con- 
vince. Just a few days ago a Spanish diplomat said 
to me: 

“Here in Spain no one is capable of being what 
he is, of being sincere with oneself.” What a sad truth. 
Where is Alonso Quijano the Good [Don Quijote] who 
said: “I know who I am”? 

TELMO LORENZO 
Madrid, January 30, 1960 
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